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THE NEW IRELAND.-X. 

" THE NATIONALISTS." 

BX SYDNEY BROOKS. 



I endeavored, in my last article, to show the influence of the 
new forces that are remaking Ireland upon the temper and pros- 
pects of the Unionists, of the British "garrison," of the old 
ascendency party. Their effect, however, is far from being con- 
fined to the "loyal" minority. It is equally operative and dis- 
solvent in the case of the members and supporters of the Irish 
Nationalist Party. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that none of 
the new elements in the Irish situation owes anything to the 
Nationalists, that one of these elements is pronouncedly hostile to 
the pretensions of that party, and that of the remainder that 
party has been obliged, in sheer self-defence, to fall in behind 
some, while others it has unavailingly striven to cripple and dis- 
credit. Thus the Sinn Feui movement, which is rapidly capturing 
the youth of Ireland, is a blow at the very heart of Parliamenta- 
rianism. The Gaelic League, again, had won an established place 
for itself in the hearts of the people before the Nationalist M.P.'s 
seemed even aware of its existence; and to the Agricultural Co- 
operative movement, the activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and, indeed, to every effort to make Ireland more pros- 
perous and self-reliant and to regenerate her from within, the 
Party leaders have opposed an obstruction as unremitting as it 
has been futile. These are deplorable tactics. They raise the 
presumption that the demand for Home Kule is in inverse ratio 
to Irish well-being, and that official Nationalism would rather see 
grievances go unredressed than throw away a single weapon of 
agitation. Moreover, they prevent the industrial and economic 
side of the case for Home Rule from being set before the British 
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public in its most effective and convincing form, and they enor- 
mously impair the moral authority of the party that, having 
adopted them, is unable to impose them upon the electorate. 
There are standpoints from which it may be said that no two 
men living have done more to hinder the material betterment of 
Ireland than Mr. Eedmond and Mr. Dillon. My complaint 
against them is not in the least that they are anti-English. It 
is that they are not sufficiently pro-Irish. They have been dragged 
reluctantly in the wake of movements they should have led, and 
they have excommunicated enterprises that the people have wel- 
comed and made the most of. And they are paying the penalty 
in a visible loss of influence, in the rise of rival agitations, and 
in a gathering stress of centrifugal dissension and discontent. 

Indeed, there is something singularly precarious in the whole 
position of the Irish Party just now. It is a party not only with- 
out a Parnell, but without the National movement that Parnell 
evoked. The Irish, it has often been said, are an aristocratic 
people. They have a genuine instinct for being led; one of their 
greatest misfortunes, indeed, is that they have never yet had the 
right sort of leadership. They will follow a man further and 
cleave to him longer than almost any people on earth. But all 
this, while true, is not unreservedly so. To lead the Irish suc- 
cessfully you must be one of two things. You must either be 
magnificently Irish yourself, as O'Connell was; or, like Parnell 
and, to some degree, Isaac Butt, you must have little or nothing 
characteristically Irish about you. The one being the Irish will 
not follow is the mediocre Irishman. I will not say that Mr. 
Eedmond is a mediocre Irishman, but I will say that even his real 
Parliamentary capacities do not raise the enthusiasm that is felt 
for him in Ireland beyond the obligatory amount that must al- 
ways gather round the leader of the National cause. Mr. Eed- 
mond is a considerably greater power in the House of Commons 
than in his own country. Lacking both the fervor of O'Connell 
and the commanding and authoritative reserve of Parnell, he 
never quite reaches either the hearts or the instincts of the Irish 
people. Spending most of his time in London and absorbed in 
Parliamentary manoeuvres, he is far more out of touch with popu- 
lar sentiment than he should be. Nobody suspects his devotion 
to Home Eule, but nobody, on the other hand, is going to men- 
tion him in the same breath with Wolfe Tone. The Irish people, 
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while they have a certain respect for his abilities, feel no af- 
fection for him, are disenchanted by his aloofness, and are more 
than half inclined to whisper that he has a good deal of the land- 
lord in his composition. And even in the Party itself his au- 
thority has its distinct limitations. Mr. Healy stands outside it 
and Mr. William O'Brien has headed a movement of rivalry, if 
not of downright opposition, all the more formidable for being 
based on common sense. Nearly the whole of the province of 
Munster looks to Mr. O'Brien for leadership, while throughout 
the rest of Nationalist Ireland for every once that you will hear 
Mr. Bedmond's name mentioned you will hear Mr. Dillon's half 
a dozen times. It is only officially that Mr. Bedmond is the 
leader of the Irish Party. His position in Parliament, at the 
head of a compact group of eighty members, is out of all pro- 
portion to his influence and popularity in Ireland. Under his 
leadership the effective authority of Party headquarters has steadi- 
ly contracted and discipline has as steadily relaxed. 

There are three distinct ways in which this progressive weaken- 
ing of centralized control has made itself felt. First, the Party 
shows some signs of falling back into the slough from which it 
was rescued by the masterful genius of Parnell. Its personnel 
has deteriorated. Of the eighty-odd Nationalist M.P.'s in the 
House of Commons about sixty-five are mere ciphers, of little 
account in their own constituencies, and of none at all at West- 
minster except as voting-machines. In many ways I greatly 
admire and sympathize with the Irish Party. They are brilliant 
Parliamentarians. Both as orators and as tacticians they are 
superior, far superior, to any other group in the House of Com- 
mons. Although the majority of them are poor men, who could 
not live in London unless their expenses were paid for them, no 
breath of corruption has ever touched their honor. They hold 
rigidly aloof from the wild scramble for Government patronage. 
Although often torn by personal feuds, they manage on the whole, 
and against inconceivable odds, to preserve a unity that is little 
less than marvellous, and they have learned with consummate 
dexterity how to extract the last ounce of advantage from their 
position of independence varied by occasional and temporary 
alliances. Their life can hardly be an enjoyable one. They are 
in the House, but not of it. They feel and proclaim themselves 
a foreign body in its composition. With ninety per cent, of the 
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subjects on which it legislates, they feel no concern whatever; 
and the one subject which engrosses them has long since revolted 
the House. Parliament is sick of Ireland, and the great debates 
on Irish affairs that read so well when reported verbatim in the 
Irish papers take place for the most part in an empty, yawning 
Chamber. To enliven its proceedings with scenes of violence and 
obstruction, to degrade and stultify the assembly they cannot 
master, to sting and outrage and gibe at English sentiment and 
prejudices is, after all, a tedious and unproductive form of ven- 
geance or consolation. It cannot reconcile Irish Nationalists to 
being exiles in an alien Parliament where they are hopelessly 
outnumbered, always in opposition, and rather openly despised 
and disliked, or to being surrounded by a resplendent society in 
which they have no part, or to fighting year after year towards 
a goal that seems ever to recede. On the whole, I do not know 
of a political existence more discouraging, irksome and wearing 
than that of the Irish Party in London. 

For these reasons and for many others, I feel, as I have said, 
admiration and sympathy for the Irish Nationalists. But I can- 
not on that account, or because their ultimate aim has my entire 
approval, hide from myself that the last fifteen years have wit- 
nessed a steady decline in the personal and representative charac- 
ter of the Irish M.P.'s. Men have been foisted upon the Party 
who, in their heart of hearts, do not care twopence about Home 
Pule and who represent the local publican, money-lender or priest 
far more faithfully than they represent the National cause. The 
more vigorous and stalwart Nationalists in Ireland intensely re- 
sent the degree to which the Party has fallen under the domina- 
tion of these undesirable elements. The Catholic Church, the 
saloon-keeper and the gombeen-man pull the strings to which Mr. 
Eedmond dances; and their henchmen in the Party, while con- 
tributing nothing to the National cause, are instant and virulent 
in their opposition to anything that trenches on the clerical 
control of education, or on the interests of the liquor trade, or 
on the tyranny which the money-lender exercises over almost the 
whole of rural Ireland. That many of them are far from con- 
forming to the English notions of what a "gentleman" should 
be is a very minor defect. It is a more serious disadvantage, 
but rather, I think, their misfortune than their fault, that they 
should be fitted neither by education nor experience nor inclina- 
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tion for any kind of politics higher than those of the committee- 
room and the monster meeting. But it is altogether Ireland's 
own doing if she sends to represent her at Westminster men whom 
she would not only never dream of electing to a Home-Rule 
Parliament in Dublin, but who habitually place the interests of 
their own special trade or creed or class above the interests of the 
country as a whole, and whose devotion to Home Eule is of the 
lip merely. It is the presence of too many men of this stamp 
in the Irish ranks that partly explains why the Nationalists seem 
to be gathering next to no recruits among the rising generation. 
The Party leaders of a decade and a half ago are the Party leaders 
to-day. The land is almost bare of coming men. The youth and 
energy of Ireland are pouring themselves into other and rival 
channels. Their heart is no longer in the official programme. 
They are coming to look upon the Nationalist leaders rather as 
play-actors provided for their diversion than as the protagonists 
of a great national cause. The Party needs new blood, if only to 
give the country something fresh to think about, but the new 
blood is gravitating towards Sinn Fein, so far as it is gravitating 
towards anything, and the familiar leaders, with their familiar 
speeches and their familiar tactics, are beginning to grow mo- 
notonous. All that is most earnest and hardy in the Irish people 
is in revolt against thimble-rigging politics, is realizing that 
there is more to be done in Ireland than at Westminster, and is 
discovering, for the first time in Irish history, that politics, after 
all, are but an incomplete expression of a nation's totality. 

One of the results of this loss of popular interest in the Irish 
Party is that there is an ever-increasing difficulty in raising funds. 
O'Connell, who organized a far more powerful movement than 
Mr. Redmond or Mr. Dillon will ever be able to inspire, supported 
it entirely by Irish contributions. The leaders of the Party to- 
day are forced more and more to sponge on America and Australia 
for the means to carry on their work. As a consequence, we are 
presented with the amazing spectacle of eighty members of the 
British House of Commons drawing their inspiration, and to a 
very large extent their sustenance, from sympathizers in a foreign 
land, who know very little about Ireland, who are in no way 
responsible for its welfare, and whose generous but mistaken 
assistance has the effect of shifting the centre of gravity of the 
Irish movement from Ireland itself to another country and of 
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relieving the Irish people from the necessity of thinking and 
acting for themselves and of bearing the expense of their own 
political work. It is a burden that Ireland is perfectly competent 
to shoulder without extraneous aid. The pronounced unwilling- 
ness of the Irish people to finance the National cause out of their 
own pockets is not due to any lack of money. The number of 
professed Nationalists in the country can hardly be less than 
three millions. I am willing, for the purposes of this argument, 
to write two-thirds of them off the list as non-effectives. That 
would leave a million convinced Home-Kulers. If each of them 
were to subscribe to the Party funds a sum of twenty-five cents 
a year an annual income of $250,000 would be the result; and 
this amount would be amply sufficient to provide for the support 
of all the Nationalist M.P.'s and leave -a handsome margin for 
the purposes of propaganda. I repeat that the Irish people have 
the money. There are at this moment some $300,000,000 on de- 
posit in the joint-stock banks, the post-office and the savings- 
banks of Ireland. The imports and exports of the country fall 
little short of $600,000,000. The Irish spend about seventy mil- 
lion dollars every year on drink and some seventeen million 
dollars every year on tobacco, and there always appears to be 
plenty of loose cash when it comes to a question of horse-racing 
or of building a new church. Yet they are so niggardly in the 
support of the cause of Nationalism that their leaders have to 
tramp the world, cap in hand, begging for the means to carry on 
their propaganda. 

This is a curious and significant phenomenon. It raises in an 
acute form the doubt that always assails the dispassionate inquirer 
into Irish affairs, the doubt as to how far the Irish people really 
care for Home Rule. I believe it was Lord Dufferin who re- 
marked that the Irish did not know what they wanted and would 
never be happy until they got it. There are many senses in 
which the epigram still holds good. The Irish suffer from a 
clumsy, extravagant and, above all, anti-national and unsym- 
pathetic government; and that is a genuine grievance. But I 
have never been able to detect among them any of the fierce 
spirit of an oppressed people struggling to be free. They show 
none of the determination of the Poles or the Finns. They enlist 
in the British army and make unsurpassable soldiers. The Eoyal 
Irish Constabulary is the most abused, but at the same time the 
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most popular of British institutions in Ireland; and practically 
the whole of its rank and file is composed of Catholics and Na- 
tionalists. If Ireland is really enslaved, it looks as though Irish- 
men take an unnecessarily active part in forging and riveting 
the fetters. They proclaim themselves the eternal enemies of the 
British Empire, yet they fight its battles and extend its dominions. 
They pose before the world as a nation held down by force, but 
at the same time it is they themselves who supply the bulk of the 
recruits for the army of subjugation. They insist that they have 
a distinct nationality of their own, yet they have voluntarily 
allowed themselves to become almost wholly Anglicized in speech, 
dress, manners and recreations. With an endless flow of rhetoric, 
they reiterate that nothing but Home Bule will satisfy them, yet 
they hand over to Americans and Australians the irksome duty 
of financing the agitation that presumably lies so near their 
hearts. What is one to make of all these contradictions? Is 
it that Home Eule appeals to the Irish merely as a nebulous senti- 
ment, and that their patent reluctance to sacrifice anything for 
it gives the measure of its essential hollowness? I confess I do 
not know. I merely observe the historical fact that the demand 
for Home Bule only became really formidable when it was linked 
on to the agrarian agitation. The land-hunger of the peasantry 
has unquestionably furnished the motive power of the movement 
for political autonomy. That land-hunger is now at last by way 
of being appeased. Will Home Bule, deprived of what, for thirty 
years and more, has been its life-blood, be able to stand alone? 
Has it sufficient innate vitality to hold its own when divorced 
from the question of the land? Does the pacification of the 
peasantry mean the increasing depletion of the Nationalist ex- 
chequer and the increasing attrition of interest in the Home- 
Bule movement? Will the new proprietors of the soil, having 
obtained all that is obtainable out of political agitation, proceed 
to button up their pockets and attend to business? That is, 
indeed, the question of questions, and I know of nothing more 
fascinating than to speculate, with Irish history in one's mind, 
on the probable influence of a peasant proprietary upon the social, 
religious and political life of the country. A certain partial 
light has, perhaps, already been thrown upon it. To the in- 
numerable faction-fights that add relish to Irish existence there 
has, at any rate, been added this one — of peasants who are still 
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tied to dual ownership, seeking, with stones and shillalahs, to 
force their neighbors who have purchased, under the Wyndham 
Act, to continue subscribing to the United Irish League. 

But for the present Mr. Bedmond and his followers remain — 
it is their greatest asset — the Party in possession. Their or- 
ganization, the United Irish League, has nearly fifteen hundred 
branches throughout the country and is in many ways a stronger 
power than the British Government itself. It keeps the agita- 
tion alive, holds public meetings, circulates resolutions on all 
conceivable topics, attends to the capture of the local government 
bodies and, above all, settles the agrarian code and policy of each 
district — decides, that is to say, who is to be boycotted, whose 
cattle is to be driven, and who is entitled to the first farm that 
falls vacant. Ireland, one must always remember, is a country 
not of individuals, but of cliques, factions and committees; and 
the struggle of hostile groups to get control of the local branch 
of the League and use it as an instrument of intimidation and 
persecution is of far more interest to the people than the ques- 
tion of Home Eule. There is a sense in which Ireland may be 
compared with Macedonia. The Macedonian problem underwent 
two phases. In the first phase, the Turks preyed on the Chris- 
tians; in the second, the Christians preyed on one another. So 
in Ireland the old conflict between the Catholic, Irish and Na- 
tionalist tenant and the Protestant and English landlord has 
pretty well ended; and in its place has arisen a bitter internecine 
warfare among the Irish themselves, a warfare in which the con- 
testants on each side seek to turn the power of the United Irish 
League against their enemies. Where agrarian peace has been 
established, where the tenants of the old days have become pro- 
prietors, and where, in consequence, men of some independence 
are to be found, the League has little influence. But where 
conditions are still unsettled, where, for instance, a man is in 
possession of a farm from which the former tenant was evicted, 
or where, as is the ease throughout large areas in the West, 
wretched and uneconomic holdings lie in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of vast, unfilled grazing-lands, there the League is still a 
formidable instrument of agitation, of petty tyranny and of social 
unrest. The control of such an organization is, of course, of 
supreme value to the Irish Party. Then, again, as I have said, 
Mr. Bedmond and his followers have the money. The bulk of it 
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comes from America and Australia, and the comparatively small 
sum that is raised in Ireland is collected by the priests, who 
exact full payment for their services. You can always tell the 
state of the Irish Party's funds by watching the degree of its 
subserviency to the Church. When America is generous, the 
Party will venture on a little whirl of independence. When the 
exchequer is low, it has no option but to come, however reluctant- 
ly, to the clerical heel. I shall have occasion later on to touch 
upon the relations between Irish Nationalism and the Catholic 
hierarchy. Here I will merely note that, while the Nationalists 
are jealous of the Church, and while the Church distrusts the 
Nationalists, neither side dare risk an open rupture. For the 
Party to break with the Church would be to invite self-destruc- 
tion. For the Church to break with the Party % would be to throw 
away a weapon it has hammered into malleability. The destruc- 
tion of the Irish Party would mean the instant rise of a more 
stalwart organization little inclined to take its cue from the 
priesthood; and Mr. Eedmond can only quarrel with the Church 
at the risk of cutting off the flow of Irish subscriptions and 
committing himself to a fierce and doubtful struggle. Church 
and Party, though without enthusiasm, support and uphold each 
other from motives of self-interest. You are always expecting 
the explosion which never comes. 

And besides the organization, the money and the Church, the 
Irish Party has the people behind it, or at least the majority of 
them. That is to say, in nearly every part of the country Mr. 
Eedmond and his followers can still be sure of a huge audience, 
flamboyant resolutions, a welcome of banners and brass-bands and 
an infinity of cheering. The Irish people revel in such demon- 
strations. "In a land," said a candid Nationalist recently, 
" where there are so few amusements, where the theatre and 
the ball and the concert are regarded as being certainly danger- 
ous and in all probability sinful, the tours of the Parliamentary 
Party contribute not a little to introduce a much-needed element 
of gayety into the national life. Eedmond and his merry men are 
to Ireland very much what Thespis and his must-smeared mum- 
mers were to the inhabitants of old Attica." It is an old story 
that the average Irishman's idea of Paradise is an endless monster 
meeting in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. There is something in 
such gatherings and their accompaniments that he finds peculiar- 
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ly grateful to his sensibilities. Not only are they the only na- 
tional sport that he practises, but they make an irresistible appeal 
to his emotionalism and his sense of dramatic effect. It is, in 
fact, in the spirit of an unjaded playgoer at a first night's per- 
formance that he assists at them. He goes to be excited and en- 
tertained, to lose himself in a pleasurable succession of thrills, 
to meet his friends and be stimulated with them. He will pass 
whatever resolution is presented to him in a roar of cheers, but 
that he should be expected to act on it simply does not occur to 
him. Language in Ireland means a very different thing from 
language in any other country with which I am acquainted; it 
is an end in itself. The people have scarcely the rudiments of 
political education; volubility of speech goes hand in hand with 
the repression of all independent thought; and no clap-trap is 
too hollow for an Irish audience to accept with avidity. The 
mere fact, therefore, that the Irish Party is still able to hold 
enthusiastic meetings over most of the country argues little or 
nothing as to the degree of earnestness and conviction among the 
common people. It has, however, its value in making good the 
Party's claim to be, ostensibly at any rate, the acknowledged 
representative of Irish Nationalism. I do not see how this claim 
can be disputed. The Irish Party, so far as my powers of ob- 
servation go, are in no serious danger of being ousted. The 
break that the Sinn F&ners have made in their ranks is as yet so 
slight as to be almost imperceptible. From the open attack of 
rival Nationalist bodies, either more extreme or more moderate 
than themselves, Mr. Redmond and his followers seem to me, 
on the whole, fairly secure. Nevertheless, dissatisfaction with 
them is wide-spread, and new conditions have arisen and new 
influences are at work which cannot but greatly modify their 
policy and conduct. 

First, as I have said, there are the Sinn Feiners who advocate 
the complete withdrawal of the Irish M.P.'s from Westminster, 
and belabor the Party at least as heartily as the Party itself 
belabors the British Government. The Sinn F6in policy is doubt- 
less impracticable, and even if it were practicable I question 
whether the Irish have the virility to adopt and stand by it. 
But the Sinn Fem spirit of individualism and self-reliance is 
gaining ground everywhere, and the Sinn FMn conception of a 
higher and all-embracing nationality is also gathering in its con- 
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verts. Thus, an atmosphere is being propagated that is funda- 
mentally hostile to the idea of a pledge-bound, mechanical, ar- 
bitrary Party and to the gasconading resolutions, the stifling 
of private thought, the enforcement of a made-to-order mob- 
opinion, and the other ingenious and demoralizing methods of 
organized terrorism by which that Party carries on its propa- 
ganda. All that is most vigorous and aggressive in Irish Na- 
tionalism revolts against the Party's compliance with clerical 
demands and against the foreign subsidies that enable it to stand 
between the Irish people and the genuine, self-contained and con- 
structive Home-Rule movement which, but for the politicians, 
would assuredly be evoked. The Irish Party has always con- 
founded Nationalism with politics and has always dubbed as anti- 
national those who did not subscribe to its own political formulae. 
The new Ireland relegates politics to a secondary place, works 
for a union of all classes, creeds and parties, and welcomes every- 
thing, from whatever source, that contributes to Irish well-being. 
The Irish Party has consistently acted on the principle that the 
salvation of Ireland is to be wrought by speeches and manoeuvres 
in the House of Commons ; it has neglected the intellectual, moral 
and economic progress of the country in order to concentrate 
all its strength on the constitutional panacea; it has denied that 
Ireland could be prosperous without Home Rule, and it has op- 
posed and condemned every effort to make her prosperous as an 
act of treason to the national cause. The new Ireland, on the 
other hand, relies for the regeneration of the country and its 
people upon the practical work of Irishmen in Ireland, scouts 
the notion that the Irish question is a question of politics merely, 
and insists that the task of betterment shall be no longer post- 
poned till an Irish Parliament is able to take it in hand. Thus 
the Irish Party has contrived to separate itself at more than one 
point from the best Irish thought. It has no solution to propose 
except politics and agitation for the thousand and one problems 
that the creation of a peasant proprietary has called into being; 
and it continues to display an unremitting jealousy of every non- 
partisan effort to promote the welfare of the new order. The 
policy of the Irish Nationalists has, indeed, been little less sterile^ 
sectional and negative than the policy of the Irish Unionists. 
They have made no attempt to conciliate Ulster, and they have 
shown a misunderstanding of the English nature and character 
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hardly less complete than the English misunderstanding of the 
Irish nature and character. They have always, for instance, re- 
fused to define what it is they mean by Home Eule or to put 
forward any scheme as a basis for discussion; and their policy 
of gloating over British disasters and of making provocation and 
intransigeance the key-note of their political conduct has been 
precisely the policy most calculated to confirm and irritate the 
prejudices of the English public. 

In Ireland itself, they are played upon, now as ever, by two 
impulses and confronted by two alternatives. On the one hand, 
the dying out of the land war, the exhaustion, disillusionment 
and indifference of the masses threaten to rob the National move- 
ment of its old driving power. On the other hand, the new turn 
of the Irish mind towards the material and constructive, the new 
sense of nationality and interdependence, the gradual but sus- 
stained approximation of all Irishmen towards a common centre, 
summon all who profess to be the representatives of the Irish 
people to the accomplishment of a more vigorous, a more prac- 
tical, a more self-reliant programme. The shortcomings, blunders 
and weaknesses of the Irish Party are obvious enough. But it 
must not be forgotten that on the main question it is they, and 
not their Unionist opponents, who are in the right, and that 
their ultimate aim, so far as it involves a radical change in the 
system and spirit of English rule in Ireland and directly asso- 
ciates the Irish people with the management of their own af- 
fairs, is the aim of an enlightened statesmanship. If the Irish 
Nationalists will only recognize that to further every project of 
internal amelioration and to widen their definition of nationality 
till it embraces all Irishmen is not only perfectly compatible 
with that aim, but helps to justify it, all may yet be well with 
them. I do not in any case expect to see them disappear from the 
political arena. Even if there were nothing else, enough of the 
agrarian problem still remains unsettled to furnish them with 
fuel for agitation on the old lines for several years to come. But 
unless they respond to the new and vital movements that are 
stirring Irish life and thought, they will cease with an increasing 
celerity to be the representatives of the Irish people, the life will 
have gone out of them, and they will be pushed aside for men of 
wider vision and more enduring purpose. Sydney Brooks. 
(To be Continued.) 



